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How Old Are You? 


St GE is a quality of mind: 
r~l If you have left your dream behind, 
^ If hope is cold, 

If you no longer look ahead, 

If your ambition fires are dead — 

T7)pn unit nrp nIH 


But if from life you take the best. 
And if in life you keep the jest, 

If love you hold; 

No matter how the years go by, 
No matter how the birthdays fly, 
You are not old. 


—Author Unknown. 



History His Hobby 


The Past of Northeastern New York Studied by Retired Traffic Man 


M ANY are the 

roaders who have. 9H| 
in addition t o 
their bread-winning avo- 
cation, an interesting hob- 
by or outside pastime. 

Few of them surpass in 
interest that of LAFAY¬ 
ETTE PERRY, Assistant /TMfc. ■■ ■ 

to the General Traffic 
Manager until his retire- j 

ment, April 30th, 1931. JHk 

His hobby was the in- 
tensive study of the his¬ 
toric background which 
makes Northeastern New 
York rank with Boston. 

Valley Forge and York- 
town in importance in 

our nation. Through his 
efforts the residents of the 
territory served by the 
Delaware and Hudson ! 
lines have been made ac- 
quainted with the details 

of the oft-repeated Strug- LAFAYET 

gles between the Indians, 

the French, the English and the Americans for 
possession of the Champlain-Hudson Valley, so 
aptly named ‘‘The Warpath of the Nations." 
Through published pamphlets, illustrated lectures 
and radio broadcasts MR. PERRY stressed the his¬ 
toric interest as well as the scenic beauty of the 
Adirondack region and the country to the south 
and west, where the red men waged a futile war in 
an attempt to stem the tide of approaching white 
civilization. 

A native of New York, born in Richford. Tioga 


! County, June 22, 1862. 

Mr. Perry spent most of 
his life within the state. 
But the rural life was not 
for him. To the green 
country boy the bustle of 
activity about the depot, 
the click of the telegraph 
sounder and the rush of 
the trains represented the 
breath of life of the great 
outside world that he 
longed to learn about. 
The telegraph instrument 
seemed to offer the solu¬ 
tion. The voice of the 
sounder lured him on. 
He wanted to know what 
made it click. The clatter 
of a half dozen sounders 
and relays was not mere 
noise to him; it was a 
symphony to his ears. 

So it was that he de¬ 
cided to apply himself ex¬ 
clusively for a period of 
E PERRY s j x mont hs to learning 

telegraphy, and in Octo¬ 
ber 1879, when just past 17, he became a telegra 
pher on the Lackawanna, thus commencing a rail¬ 
roading career which was destined to extend beyond 
the half-century mark. 

Less than two years later, August 15, 1881, he 
entered Delaware and Hudson service as telegrapher 
at Putnam, N. Y., in the heart of the country he 
later came to know and love so well. He subse 
quently served as agent at Addison Junction, then 
an important junction with the Central Vermont. 
In February 1889 he opened the first freight 
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visitors from alt parts of the country, their popu¬ 
larity increasing progressively year by year. 

In addition to his connection with the Fort, 
MR. PERRY is also Secretary of the Ticonderoga 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Among the organizations in which he holds 
membership are: American Association of Railway 
Advertising Agents. New York State Historical 
Society, St. Andrew’s Society of Scots, the Masonic 
Order, and the Delaware and Hudson Veterans' 
Association. 


station and office at Ticonderoga where he remained 
until 1906 when he was transferred to the agency 
at Saratoga Springs. Three years later he was 
transferred to a similar position at Binghamton 
where he remained for four years. 

MR. PERRY’S connection with the Traffic De¬ 
partment dates from June 1913. After several 
years as Chief Clerk to the General Traffic Manager 
he was promoted to the post of Assistant to the 
General Traffic Manager. It was in this capacity 
that he found a practical use for his historical hobby 


as a stimulus to passenger traffic. To the same end 
he assisted in popularizing the region around Lake 
Champlain and Lake George as “A Summer Para¬ 
dise" through the Traffic Department booklet pub¬ 
lished annually under that title and distributed to 
prospective vacationists in our northern territory. 

MR. PERRY was active in the affairs of the Forty 
Year Group, composed of Veterans of that length 
of service with the Delaware and Hudson, which 
made annual pilgrimages to historic shrines until 
present conditions rendered a suspension of such 
activities advisable. 

Thus it was natural that upon his retirement 
from his railroad duties MR. PERRY should asso¬ 
ciate himself with Major Stephen H. P. Pell in the 
rehabilitation of Fort Ticonderoga. Built at a 
cost of millions by the French; stormed, besieged, 
captured and lost by the British to the Americans 
under Ethan Allen; the ramparts which had with¬ 
stood the assaults of man were being slowly demol¬ 
ished by the Hand of Time when the work of 
restoration was begun in 1919. Since that time 
the Fort and Museum have attracted thousands of 


New German Train 

DOUBLE passenger car, over 137 ft. long, 
with its own motors and capable of a sus¬ 
tained speed of over 93 mph, will be 
placed in service between Berlin and Hamburg some 
time in the coming summer. With the going into 
effect of the summer schedule, the maximum speed 
of the regular “FD” (non-stop) trains on the 
same stretch will also be increased from the present 
68-1/3 mph, to 74-1/2 mph. This has beenmade 
possible by increasing the distance from the first 
cautionary signal to the final signal from 700 to 
1200 meters, thus giving the brakes time to act.. 

T he new motorized car will be rounded at each 
end to reduce atmospheric resistance. The most 
favorable form was determined by experts with 
models in the wind tunnel of the Zeppelin works 
at Friedrichshafen. The new car, half of which 
will be for smokers, will have seats for 102 second- 
class passengers. A small refreshment room will 
be added in the middle, in which hot and cold 
drinks and cold food will be served. 
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I O Offer Means of Handling 

Avoid Packaging 


Many Bulk Commodities so as to 


T HE growing demand for equipment adapted 
to the methods now employed for loading 
and unloading bulk cement has led to the 
designing of the type of covered hopper car shown 
in the accompanying illustration. For transporting 
this class of commodity the utmost care must be 
taken to use only equipment that is capable of 
affording absolute protection against damage by 
moisture. Although box cars are still extensively 
used for this service, the advances made in the in¬ 
dustrial fields call for a type of car that can be more 
efficiently loaded and unloaded, thus avoiding the 
unnecessary expense of packaging. 

To that end the Delaware and Hudson has 
sought to provide equipment that wilt meet present 
day requirements, and from investigations it was 
found that suitable cars could be supplied by adapt¬ 
ing some of our 55-ton all steel twin-hopper coal 
cars. A conversion program was projected and by 
its consummation there are now twenty cars avail¬ 
able for this traffic. While introduced primarily 
for carrying cement, they may also be used for clay, 
lime, sand and similar bulk commodities. 

Since protection against the elements is an obvi¬ 
ous necessity, these cars are equipped with Hutch¬ 
ins all-steel roofs, each of which has eight rectangu¬ 


lar hatches, 2 by 3 feet, to facilitate the blower 
system of loading. The discharge gates, of which 
there are four, were designed especially for this type 
of service by the Wine Railway Appliance Com- 


Each gate is provided with a weather shield and 
a slide which is a distinctive feature in that its re¬ 
moval breaks up the cohesion of the cement in the 
hopper. After a car is loaded and enroute to its 
destination the air is gradually forced out as the 
cement settles, with the result that the mass becomes 
very compact. The removal of the discharge gate 
slides breaks up the solid mass formed at the bottom 
and facilitates the discharge into the conveyor mech¬ 
anisms used at the receiving terminal. The steep 
slope of the bottom of the car necessitates only a 
minimum of picking or chopping through the roof 
hatches at the time of unloading. 

Each car has a cubical capacity of 1435 feet and 
is capable of carrying 324 barrels, or 121,975 
pounds of cement. Every precaution has been 
taken to provide a water-tight car. The entire 
length and width of the car is insulated at the point 
of roof contact, and between all riveted sheets, tar 
paper, as well as sealing cement, was used before the 








rivets were applied. In addition, all openings were 
closed by welding to insure tight joints. 

In order to adapt the cars to cement loading, the 
interior construction was altered to secure a proper 
relation of cubical content to the carrying capacity 
of the axles. Verticle bulkheads were erected at 
each end of the car in line with the bolster stake, 


and the angle of the slope sheets was increased from 
30 to 42 degrees. A transverse bulkhead, located 
in the center of the car, divides it into two com¬ 
partments for convenience in loading and unloading. 

It is expected that this type of car will prove 
popular for shipments of other commodities, some 
of which are now handled in open-top equipment. 


Three Months’ Group Life Insurance Payments 

L IFE insurance benefits totalling $69,306 were paid during November, December and January under 
the Delaware and Hudson Group Insurance plan to the beneficiaries of policies held by 37 employees. 
In addition to the straight life payments, there were five under the double indemnity option cover¬ 
ing accidental death and two under the special insurance open to conductors. 

Individual payments were made as follows: 


Name Occupation 


Becking, Edward A. (P) 

Foreman 

Belden, Jesse D. 

Roadmaster 

Borey, Henry 

Laborer 

Clark, Frank J. 

Conductor 

Collins, Michael F. 

Clerk 

Cunningham, Lawrence (P) Trucker 

Cupps, Peter G. (P) 

Laborer 

Daley, Peter 

Crossing Watchman 

Dower, James V. 

Foreman 

Echinko, John 

Trackman 

Flemming, Velda M. 

Clerk 

Garneau, Lulu T. 

Telephone Operator 

Graziano. Dominick 

Box Packer 

Guenther, George P. 

Upholsterer 

Henry, Arthur 

Millwright 

Hilgan, Henry (P) 

Messenger 

Hill, William H. (P) 

Crossing Watchman 

Jordan, Robert L. 

Messenger 

Lees, Robert H. 

Yard Clerk 

Livingston, Delos 

Car Repairer 

Mack, John J. 

Trainman 

Maloney, Michael J. 

Crossing Watchman 

McLaughlin, Gene 

Crossing Watchman 

Miller, Charles F. 

Trainman 

Mulherin, Sylvester (P) 

T rainman 

Murray, John D. 

Telegrapher-Clerk 

Murray William 

Crew Dispatcher 

Palumbo, Vincenzo 

T rackman 

Phoenix, Joseph (P) 

Carpenter 

Rome, Frank 

Assistant Foreman 

Rose, David L. (P) 

Clerk 

Shiffer, Milot (P) 

Yardmaster 

Tario, Norman J. 

Yard Clerk 

Terrell, David (P) 

Water Tender 

White Frederic S. 

Lieutenant 

Williams, Raymond H. 

T elegrapher-Clerk 

Wing, Leroy B. 

Flagman 


LOCATION 

Date Died 

Claim 

Troy 

1-2-33 

$ 1,800 

Whitehall 

1-11-33 

3,000 

So. Albany 

1-2-33 

500 

Plattsburg 

i 1-19-32 

ac8,200 

Saratoga 

12-27-32 

1,400 

Troy 

11-18-32 

1,200 

Colonie R. H. 

9-7-32 

1,200 

Carbondale 

12-30-32 

a2,000 

Green Island 

12-17-32 

a4,400 

Jermyn 

12-26-32 

1,000 

Albany 

1-10-33 

a3,200 

Albany 

10-18-32 

1,000 

Carbondale 

12-5-32 

a2,800 

Colonie 

12-24-32 

1,000 

Oneonta 

12-21-32 

1,800 

New York City 

11-17-32 

1,600 

Wilkes-Barre 

10-29-32 

1,000 

New York City 

11-15-32 

1,400 

Binghamton 

10-16-32 

1,200 

Oneonta 

11-2-32 

1,400 

Binghamton 

10-29-32 

1,600 

Green Ridge 

12-18-32 

t506 

Wilkes-Barre 

11-18-32 

1,000 

Carbondale 

12-28-32 

500 

Wilkes-Barre 

12-8-32 

1,800 

Fort Edward 

12-27-32 

1,800 

Oneonta 

1-1-33 

c4,800 

Schenectady 

1-4-33 

1,000 

Whitehall 

12-12-32 

1,600 

Mechanicville 

12-19-32 

1,600 

Sidney 

11-12-32 

1,400 

Parsons 

11-15-32 

2,800 

Mechanicville 

11-7-32 

1,800 

Oneonta 

1-9-33 

1,000 

Wilkes-Barre 

11-8-32 

2,200 

Granville 

il-l-32 

1,800 

Piattsburg 

12-2-32 

1,000 


(P) Indicates pensioned employee. 

a Includes payment under Accidental Death and Dismemberment Option, 
c Includes payment under Conductors’ Special Life Insurance, 
t Includes balance under Total and Permanent Disability Insurance Option. 
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Highway Transport and 

the Railroad Grievance 

Part III—Railroad Management’s Handicap 


T HE railroads of this country and Canada arc 
maintaining and operating at great expense, 
many miles of track that should never have 
been built and many more miles of track have long 
since served the purpose for which they were con¬ 
structed. Thousands of passenger stations, freight 



Dangerous Loading of Interstate Truck 


houses and other buildings provided for the use of 
patrons before highway transport in its present 
state was ever thought of have become unnecessary. 
There exists a wasteful and uneconomic surplus of 
transportation far beyond reasonable needs even in 
normal times. 

This state of affairs has been emphasized as it 
could have been in no other manner by the efficiency 
of highway transport, and it has become an elemen¬ 
tary consideration in railroad affairs that railroad 
mileage and facilities should be pruned to the 
irreducible minimum. Full advantage should be 
taken of the efficacy of highway transport in bring¬ 
ing this about. 

With a few exceptions there will not be a mile 
of new main rail line constructed, until the possi¬ 
bilities of providing service by hghway have been 
completely exhausted. The exceptions are (a) for 
purpose of consolidating facilities and in that way 
eliminating other uneconomic mileage, (b) for the 
purpose of providing low grade or shorter lines 
that can be operated more economically than exist¬ 
ing lines of heavier grades and greater distances 
between the same termini, (c) for opening up new 
territory for settlement and development, but the 
latter only after it has been concluded that highway 
transport cannot meet the reasonable needs. 

As to existing facilities, therefore, railroads must 
clean house. But the unfortunate thing about this 
is that railroad managements have not a free hand. 
The owners of the motor vehicle manufacturing 
industry manage their own business. If a service, 
an item manufactured, or a department has served 
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combination have in a sense annihilated space and 
brought communities closer together, so that thou¬ 
sands of stations have become unnecessary for the 
reasonable accommodation of the public, and the 
expense of maintenance and operation is entirely 
unjustified. 

But in most states no agent can be removed or 
a station discontinued without the authority of a 
commission. Hence when the management con¬ 
cludes the expense involved should be avoided, a 
commission must be petitioned, a hearing must take 
place, complaints must be heard and a year or more 
may elapse before relief is obtained, if at all. 
In the meantime the railroad is again penalized by 
the inevitable loss, which it rightfully claims. 

The patronage on a passenger train may have 
practically disappeared. The management concludes 
the expense of operating it should be avoided. 
Invariably the question is referred to a commission. 
Attorneys are employed; railroad officials are sub¬ 
mitted to lengthy cross-examinations; their veracity 
is frequently attacked; a voluminous record is as¬ 
sembled; much valuable time is wasted; questions 
of law are discussed at great length; precedents are 
quoted by attorneys on both sides; local politics 
enter into the controversy; the matter may be 
weighed by the commission for a year or more; and 
the much needed relief from operation of a facility 
that serves no good purpose may or may not be 
finally obtained. 

Is there any sense or reason in this sort of thing? 


its purpose, it is discontinued and an economy is 
immediately effected. 

Operators of motor trucks or motor busses, 
whether in interstate or intrastate commerce, regu¬ 
late the amount of service and the facilities they 
provide to suit what they consider the reasonable 
demands, fix rates that the traffic will stand, and 
manage their own affairs. Every act of railroad 
management, on the other hand, is regulated by 
law and supervised by commissions comprised of 
representatives of the people made up often of men 
who are devoid of actual experience of railroad 
operation in any of its phases. 

If a branch line, for example, has become obso¬ 
lete and should be abandoned, federal authority 
must be applied for. An exhaustive statement of 
the situation must be submitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the opposition of a few 
persons who still claim some benefits from the 
operation of the line, whether the benefits be real 
or imaginary, must be heard and by their attorneys 
a voluminous record is built up, and long periods 
of time may elapse before relief is obtained, if it is 
obtained at all. In the meantime, the railroad is 
being penalized by the loss it rightfully contends 
is enevitable by the operation. 

Stations were originally built, at any rate in the 
territory east of the Mississippi, about five miles 
apart. In the days of horse drawn vehicles and 
dirt roads, this frequency was no doubt justified. 
Hard surfaced highways, automobiles and trucks in 


Operators of Motor Trucks Manage Their Own Affai 



Has the time not long since arrived when the 
archaic laws to which railroad managements arc 
subject in the administration of their properties, 
should be repealed to fit the changed conditions 
that have overtaken transportation throughout this 
country? Certainly, to the extent that railroads 
are affected by highway transport, regulation that 
hampers railroad management should be relaxed, 
bearing in mind that the public will demand and 
use the method of transportation best adapted 
economically to its needs. 

Resorting to its prerogatives under the law the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has investigated 
the matter of highway transport in Interstate Com¬ 
merce. Two nation wide investigations were con¬ 
ducted between the years 1926 and 1931. The 
result of both these investigations was exhaustively 
reported to Congress with recommendations, but 
aside from the airing the matter received there have 
been no concrete results. 


The status of motor busses operating as common 
carriers over regular routes or between fixed termini 
on published schedules is established in the various 
states. It is reiterated here that additional federal 
laws designed for the purpose of regulating inter¬ 
state operations will serve no good purpose and 
would not in all probability affect the amount of 
competition in that regard one iota. 

Motor Truck operations may be generally classi¬ 
fied as— 

OWNER OPERATED Trucks owned and ope¬ 
rated by manufacturers, distributors and farmers in 
the conduct of their business. They are in a sense 
a plant facility—about 86% of all trucks come 
under this classification. 

Contract Carrier Trucks operated by per¬ 
sons who make contracts with one or more shippers 
for the transportation of property but who do not 



Typical Irresponsible Highway Carrier 


Considering the operation of motor busses and 
motor trucks in its entirety in this country, it is a 
fact that less than five percent of such vehicles are 
engaged in Interstate Commerce. 

The principal problem of the railroads has to 
do with interstate bus and truck operations as they 
affect or compete with railroad service. 

The recommendations made, if adopted, would 
not afford any relief, so far as many railroads are 
concerned, and generally the principle of regulation 
is inapplicable, ineffective and would serve no good 
purpose. 

Operation of motor busses is already regulated 
by law in forty-seven states. Certificates of con¬ 
venience and necessity must be obtained from the 
regulatory state bodies before operation commences. 
Applicants for certificates must file schedules and 
tariffs and are subject to the supervision of Public 
Service Commissions as to rate and service. 


undertake to haul for the public generally—about 
9% of all trucks come under this classification. 

Common Carrier Trucks operating over reg¬ 
ular routes or between fixed termini, on more or 
less regular schedules, charging rates that are pub¬ 
lished—about 5 % of all trucks come under this 
classification. In the 37 states that undertake by 
law to regulate common carrier trucks a certificate 
of convenience and necessity must be obtained before 
operations commence. 

(To be continued) 

Very Explicit 

Traffic Manager: "Did you put ‘Handle With 
Care' and ‘This Side Up’ on all the boxes to go 
by freight?" 

Pat (new shipping clerk) : "Oi did, sur, An' 
for fear they did not see it on the top, Oi printed 
it on the bottom, too.”— Exchange. 
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Steam Forges Ahead 

T HE only true test of any machine is what it will 
do. For more than twenty years the manu¬ 
facturers of steam locomotives have had to 
meet the competition of the engineering and sales de¬ 
partments of the manufacturers of electric locomo¬ 
tives, backed by the demonstrated success of numer¬ 
ous railway electrification projects. More recently 
the steam locomotive has been confronted with the 
competition of the Diesel-electric locomotive, also 
actively promoted by progressive manufacturers. 
Everybody who knows anything about the railroad 
business knows that the steam locomotive has been 
able to hold its place in transportation only because 
of the many improvements in its design and equip¬ 
ment that have been made. In 1920 the average 
freight train weighed 1,450 tons and moved an 
average of 10.3 miles an hour. In 1932 the ave¬ 
rage freight train weighed 1,691 tons and moved 
an average of 15.5 miles per hour. Simple com¬ 
putations based on these figures show that average 
gross ton-miles per freight train-hour in 1932 
averaged 75.5 percent morethan in 1920. Between 
1920 and 1932 the fuel consumed by the average 
freight locomotive in rendering 1,000 gross ton- 
miles of service was reduced from 197 lb. to 121 
lb., or 40 per cent, and the fuel consumption of 
passenger locomotives was reduced correspondingly. 
If these improvements in the results of railway 
operation do not demonstrate that there was great 
progress between 1920 and 1932 in the develop¬ 
ment of steam locomotives and in railway manage¬ 
ment, we do not know what kind of facts are 
required to prove progress.— Railway Age. 


Ship by Rail! 

I F motor trucks continue to deprive the rails of 
business, how will the latter meet their taxes? 
How will the situation affect Cherry Valley and 
Otsego County tax-payers? 

Suppose tax-payers in the town of Cherry Val¬ 
ley were called upon to pay the $2,397 which is 
now paid by the railroads and equivalent to 5.1 
per cent of the town’s total taxes. A mere realiza¬ 
tion of this possibility sets us thinking. 

We want the rails to succeed. Let us ship 
by rail and protect our own interests.— The Cherry 
Valley Gazette. 

No Railroad, No Taxes 

A BANDONMENT of railway lines means 
more to communities than simply the loss 
of steam transportation. It means the loss 
of taxes that go toward the support of the schools 
and the local government. 

Municipal authorities, realizing the loss of rev¬ 
enue from rail properties, are appearing in protest 
at abandonment hearings. It is evident that these 
tax losses must be met from other sources. Motor 
carriers do not pay local taxes, and it is motor 
carriers that are causing the abandonment of most 
of the branch or feeder lines. 

It appears to be a question how long values on 
main line railroad property can be maintained for 
taxing purposes with a continued loss of revenue. 
If communities quit using the railroads, sooner or 
later they must quit using railroad taxes.— Rich- 
mondville Phoenix. 

Gross Extravagance 

W E are providing super-highways for the 
use of less than five per cent of the high¬ 
way traffic which is nothing less than 
gross extravagance and results in a severe economic 
waste. 

Roads designed to carry three-ton vehicles with- 
our due deterioration would be satisfactory for 
about 95 per cent of the vehicles in use at this time. 

To accommodate four per cent of the remaining 
five per cent, double this strength would be re¬ 
quired, while for the remaining one per cent roads 
approximately five times as strong would be neces¬ 
sary for the heavier trucks.— Norwich, N. Y.. Sun. 

+ + + 

The glory is not in falling but in rising every 
time you fall.— Chinese Proverb. 
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Apple-a-Day Helps Keep Dentist Away, Too 


D ENTAL hygiene means keeping the teeth 
clean and free from decay and the gums and 
other supporting tissues in a healthy con¬ 
dition. 

Teeth can be kept reasonably clean by brushing 
them twice a day with some good cleansing agent 
commonly called a dcntrifice. There is absolutely 
no excuse for anyone, no matter what their financial 
condition, having an unclean condition of the teeth. 
A tooth brush can be bought for as low as ten 
cents and common table salt is as fine a dentrifice 
as any of the various tooth pastes or powders on 
the market. 

But brushing the teeth twice or even three times 
a day, while of much value, will not keep the teeth 
entirely clean for it is impossible to reach all surfaces 
of the teeth with a tooth brush. Dental floss is an 
aid in reaching parts of the teeth that the brush can 
not touch. Certain foods such as apples, and the 
acid fruits such as oranges, grapefruit, etc. have a 
cleansing action on the teeth as does dried bread or 
other food that the teeth have to crunch through. 

But in addition to keeping the teeth clean, every¬ 
one should go to an ethical dentist at least twice a 
year in order to make sure that no cavities have 
started or to have them filled if there is tooth decay, 
.lust as a fire is easily quenched when but a spark, 
so a small cavity is easily taken care of at small 
expense. The importance of this is appreciated by 
the Temporary Emergency Relief Administration 
which is taking steps to see that people out of work 
shall have proper dental care. The Temporary 


Emergency Relief Administration recognizes medi¬ 
cal and dental care as necessities of life, on a par 
with food, fuel, etc. All ethical dentists are doing 
their part toward helping the less fortunate especi¬ 
ally during this emergency. 

Proper dental care is of great importance. A per¬ 
son with an aching or abscessed tooth can not 
properly chew his food. His digestion suffers and 
he becomes undernourished. This in turn, affects 
the quality of the teeth and brings on other troubles 
and complications, all of which could have been 
saved by proper dental care in the first place. 

Years ago, dental service was very cheap in com¬ 
parison with today, but teeth were lost that should 
heve been saved; mouths were left in an insanitary 
condition injurious to health; people suffered un¬ 
told pain; the fear engendered made them neglect 
their teeth and fail to return to the dentist when 
they should. False teeth as then made were a thing 
to abhor. 

Today, the ethical dentist saves all teeth that 
can be made noninjurious to health. He makes 
mouths clean. He causes little pain; he makes 
false teeth that can not be told from natural ones, 
and sometimes look even better. 

Several times in this talk, the term ethical dentist 
has been used. What is an ethical dentist? He is 
one whose first aim is to serve the best interests of 
his patient. Choose your dentist with care and 
then take his advice about your teeth and their 
preservation.— N. Y. Stale Health Bulletin. 


Can You Identify This One ? 


in the Eighties'' is our best guess. Perhaps some reader can tell something of 
this locomotive and its crew. 
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An Interesting Experiment 


Depression Garden, Made in Ten Minutes, Grows Before Your Eyes 


M OST of us are now aware of the existence 
of a series of business depressions which 
have been endured during the past hundred 
years or so. Likewise, the ‘‘Depression Garden” 
has become fairly well known in recent months. 
Illustrative of the fact that "there is nothing new 
under the sun" is the discovery that this very 
interesting phenomenon is well described and illus¬ 
trated in the Memoirs of the French Academy by a 
chemist, Nicholas Lemery, in 1705-7. The accom¬ 
panying illustration gives some idea of the general 
appearance of what might be termed a "formal'' 
garden. 

Quite astonishing results are obtained by mixing: 
6 tablespoonfuls of salt 
6 tablespoonfuls of bluing 
6 tablespoonfuls of water 
1 tablespoonful of ammonia water, 
and pouring the whole solution over a clinker, a 
few pieces of coal or coke, or even a common brick 
which has been placed in a suitable dish. 

A few drops of mercurochrome, red, blue or 
green ink, or any colored liquid, such as vegetable 
coloring for jelly, dropped in spots on the moist 
surface of the clinker or coal, and the “gardener’s" 
work is done. A word of WARNING here: DO 
NOT USE IODINE FOR COLORING as it unites 
with the ammonia to form nitrogen iodide, a black 
powder. While moist it is harmless, but when it 
dries out it forms a DANGEROUS EXPLOSIVE 
which explodes with a loud report from a very 
slight shock. 

Within 15 minutes after the experiment is started 
a coral-like growth should appear on the clinker, 
and in a few hours it will be completely covered. 
The growth tends to climb over the sides of the 
dish unless the vertical surfaces are coated with 
vaseline or grease to prevent the formation of the 
salt crystals on them. The “plant" should not be 
left standing in strong sun-light. 

The addition of more ammonia to the dish after 
the growth has stopped will produce renewed activ¬ 
ity, or the garden may be allowed to dry after which 
it may be preserved indefinitely. 

From our recent experience with the above 
"recipe” it is suggested that half the quantity be 
tried instead of the full amount. 
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“ Honesty Within Our Means ” 

A CANADIAN magazine recently listed a num¬ 
ber of things which require a lot of courage 
to back up. In this list were things such 
as living up to your own convictions, saying no 
when everyone else says yes, refraining from gossip 
and such things. 

Then it listed: "To live honestly within your 
means.” Perhaps most of us who are struggling 
along to live "honestly within our means” do not 
realize that it does take courage, but when one 
thinks about it he is rather surprised to learn that 
it does. 

It takes an extra lot of courage just now when 
salesmanship is bending every effort to make us 
buy, and when advertising men are offering such 
attractive displays that we are made to want and 
feel that we need things that we formerly never 
felt any necessity for .—Staley Journal. 







“ Slip-Carriage Working ” 

A N interesting feature of English railway pas¬ 
senger working has for many years been the 
practice of running what are known as 
"slip” carriages on the principal main-line trains, 
enabling one or more carriages to be detached en 
route, without actually stopping the train, and 
thus serving intermediate stations without loss of 
time on the throughout journey. The Great West¬ 
ern was the line to favour most this working. 
Last summer it ran 35 slip carriages daily, these 
being detached from the fast trains running between 
London and West Country points. During the 
present summer, slip-carriage working is being cut 
down, and it will not be a surprise if, in time, the 
arrangement is abolished altogether. The principal 
objection to slipping is that an additional guard, 
to manipulate the uncoupling apparatus and bring 
the slip portion to a stand by means of the brakes, 
is required for each slip portion. Furthermore, the 
slip-carriages cannot be connected by gangway with 
the remaining portion of the train, and this means 
that passengers cannot enjoy the amenities of dining 
cars and other special facilities. 

The slipping equipment consists of a coupling 
hook on the slip portion hinged on a pin and re¬ 
tained in its normal position by a sliding-bar fitting 
over the point of the hook. The bar is connected 
at the other end to a lever in the slip guard's com¬ 
partment. This lever, when drawn back, removes 
the bar from the point of the hinged hook, and 
allows it to drop, thereby releasing the slip section 
from the main train. At the same time the vacuum 
brakes on the slip portion arc partially applied, 
and the slip carriage gradually loses speed as the 
main train proceeds on its journey. The slip- 
carriage is brought to ultimate rest at the station 
platform by the guard operating the hand-brake. 
Slip-carriages, of course, are marshalled in the rear 
of the train. 

—New Zealand Railways Magazine. 

The Squarehead 

Gus and Ole, at a northern fishing resort, hired 
a hotel boat and found great fishing at a certain 
spot in the nearby lake. So they decided to mark 
the place and come back for more sport after lunch. 
At the dock Gus said to Ole: "Ole, did you mark 
the place?” 

"Yah,” said Ole; “Ay put chalk mark on side of 
boat." 

“Are you dumb!” exclaimed Gus. "Maybe ve 
don’t get same boat after lunch!" 


The Railroad 

When skies are clear and roads are dry 
And trucks and buses hustle by, 

How few there are who wish to try 
THE RAILROAD. 

But when the roads are blocked with snow 
And trucks and buses stand no show. 

Who takes you where you want to go?— 

THE RAILROAD. 

The moral should be plain to you, 

It’s Use train service all year through, 

Help those so anxious to serve you— 

THE RAILROAD. 

— Exchange. 

The Art of Real Driving 

T HE great loss of human life in street and 
highway accidents, and the toll of suffering 
among surviving victims, is a national con¬ 
cern of grave importance." This straight-forward 
remark was made by no less a person than the 
President of the United States, in an address before 
the National Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety. 

Automobile accidents and deaths are increasing 
annually in the United States; last year, for in¬ 
stance, there were more than 33,000 fatalities from 
accidents of this type. The majority—and note 
this fact carefully—were caused by poor drivers or 
by good drivers who momentarily failed to control 
their machines properly. A driver who is inex¬ 
perienced or unskilled not only risks his life, but 
endangers pedestrians and other motorists every 
time he ventures on the road. That the need for 
real drivers is greater than ever before is evidenced 
by this rising toll of street and highway accidents. 

If you are a motorist—regardless of whether or 
not you actually own a car—you should think of 
safe and enjoyable driving as an art, and make 
every effort to improve your skill as a driver. 
A real driver, for instance, does more than start, 
stop and steer his car. He controls its every action; 
he is at all times alert and anticipates possible 
blunders of pedestrians and drivers he meets or 
passes. He usually is able to prevent accidents to 
himself and those in his car through his knowledge 
of the causes of accidents and of the habits of other 
drivers. 

To encourage motorists to consider the operation 
of motor vehicles as an art rather than a ‘trick’ 
which one learns offhand, the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company has published a little booklet 
known as The Real Driver's Log Book. This 
outlines in an interesting manner ten points of good 
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motoring and provides a table for the driver to 
check himself on these points, it also contains 
forms for the operator to keep a record of the ex¬ 
penses and mileage of his automobile trips. If you 
haven't seen this booklet already, a note to the 
insurance company at One Madison Avenue, New 
York City, or a call at any of its offices, and you 
will be given a copy. 

The motorist who has learned the art of skilful 
driving will enjoy his mastery over an automobile. 
Moreover, through his actions and example, he will 
aid in making the streets and highways safer for 
both motorists and pedestrians. 

Lower Prices—Less Life 

EW Mazda lamps in standard sizes, to retail 
for 10 cents each, have now been placed on 
the market. These lamps have to be based 
on a 500-hour life, instead of the 1,000-hour life 
of the former lamps; but in other respects they will 
be the same quality as the standard Mazda lamps. 
The new lamps are designed for the purpose of 
meeting the needs of chain and department stores, 
now handling low-priced but inferior domestic and 
imported lamps. The efficiency of the new lamp 
may be as high, if not higher than that of earlier 
Mazda lamps, but the 500-hour rating makes the 
drop-off in illumination at the end of normal usage 
more abrupt. It is not intended that the new 
lamps should replace the standard long-lived Mazda 
lamps now supplied to their customers by utility 
companies. 

Do You Know That ? 

HE coldest spot in the world is reported to be 
the Takutsk territory of Siberia. Alcohol 
thermometers have registered 95 degrees (Fah¬ 
renheit) below zero there. When it is not more 
than 10 or 15 degrees below zero, the natives ex¬ 
claim, “What a warm day!" 

The lowest tones in nature are made, not by 
thunder as many think, but by giant waterfalls. 

The majority of soldiers serving in the French 
Foreign Legion are Germans. 

A western man has succeeded in carving 100 
words on a grain of rice. 

The average age of an automobile is now nearly 
seven years. 

The propeller of an airplane makes more noise 
than the motor. 

The mountains and valleys on the moon, and 
their reflective powers, cause the markings which 
to the naked eye suggests a human face. 


The largest families in the United States are 
found in the southern states and the smallest in the 
New England states. 

In Tokio automobiles have mud guards on the 
wheels to protect pedestrians from being splashed 
with mud. 

Only 3 per cent of the energy capacity of gasoline 
is used in our automobiles. The engine wastes 97 
per cent. 

Human hair grows at the rate of about an inch 
in 55 days. The life of an individual hair is 
about six years. 

The actual date of the crucifixion of Christ is 
computed to be Friday, April 7, A. D. 30. 

A motion picture film seldom lasts longer than 
three or four months. 

Aesop’s Fables 

O F course you are acquainted with many of 
Aesop’s fables. Have you ever wondered 
just who the famous story-teller was? 
Aesop is supposed to have been a Greek slave 
who lived from 620 to 560 B. C. He had a 
brilliant mind, but an ugly, crippled body. This, 
however, did not prevent his becoming famous as 
a wise man who could teach moral lessons in short, 
pithy stories. 

So great did his reputation become that his mas¬ 
ter freed him, and he went to live at the court of 
Croesus, the famous and very rich king of Lydia. 
Once the King sent him to the temple of Apollo, 
at Delphi, and there he met his death, being thrown 
over a precipice by the angered inhabitants of that 
place. 

Aesop told his stories by word of mouth, and 
they were handed down from one generation to 
another.— Selected. 

Weather Forecasting 

K EEPING in mind a few basic principles, 
nearly every one can be a fairly good weath¬ 
er prophet. Just remember that the wind 
blows from regions of fair weather toward where 
a storm is forming. 

The Cirrus, or curl clouds, move from where the 
storm is in progress. The Cumulus, called ball or 
cotton clouds, move from the region of fair weather 
to where a storm is brewing. And when Cirrus 
clouds are moving rapidly north or northeast, there 
will be rain inside of twenty-four hours. 

Wind always blows in a circle around a storm. 
Wind never blows unless rain or snow is falling 
within one thousand miles of you.— Tips. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Trackless Freight House 

The old gag about building 
the railroad station so far from 
the town in order to have it 
near the railroad is reversed in 
the case of the new Union In¬ 
land Station opened in New 
York last fall. Intended as a 
receiving and delivering station 
for eight roads serving the me¬ 
tropolis it is on none of them, 
its purpose being to provide a 
central location to which small 
shipments for any and all of the 
carriers may be brought on the 
same truckload thus eliminating 
delays incident to distribution to 
the various roads individually. 
Freight is trucked from the sta¬ 
tion to the several railroads by 
the carriers. 

* 

Dangers of Railroading 

A story that recently appeared 
in the Canadian National Rail¬ 
ways Magazine indicates that the 
telegraph operator may also have 
been a motorist. Here it is: In¬ 
vestigating a train delay charged 
up as "Ten minutes looking for 
skunks" it was learned that the 
section boss had advised the dis¬ 
patcher that the heat of the sun 
had been kinking the rails so 
trains should proceed with cau¬ 
tion. A message was sent read¬ 
ing “Look out for sun-kinks 
west of Portage.” The opera¬ 
tor got it "Look out for skunks 


+ 

Hidden Talent 

A Cardiff dock laborer, a 
London baggage helper, a Ches¬ 
ter freight checker and a Cornish 
signalman won high praise for 
efforts entered in the sixth an¬ 
nual Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
of the Great Western Railway 
Social and Educational Union 
at Paddington Station, London. 
Exhibits were entered by all 
classes of employees from mem¬ 
bers of the general manager's 
staff to engine wipers and in¬ 
cluded original oil and water 
color paintings, sketches, models, 
carvings, leather work and plas¬ 
ter casts. 


Fast Trains 

Announcement that a test 
train has been run over the elec¬ 
trified Pennsylvania line between 
New York and Philadelphia, 
some 90 miles, in an hour and 
22 minutes invites comparison 
with the most recent European 
achievement, The Hanseatic Fly¬ 
er, or "Flying Hamburger," of 
the German State Railways, 
which made the 178 miles from 
Berlin to Hamburg in 2 hrs. 
21 min. including station stops 
enroute. By the elimination of 
intermediate stops it is expected 
that the new train may make 
the trip in 2 hours flat when it 
goes into regular service in the 
spring. The "Flyer" is an ar¬ 
ticulated car (two cars with a 
common truck at the center) 
with two 410 h. p. diesel en¬ 
gines driving generators to fur¬ 
nish power to the trucks. The 
train is 137 ft. long and accom¬ 
modates 102 persons. 

* 

The Counter Car 

Dedicated to easing the way 
of the daily commuter on the 
73-trip between New Haven 
and New York, the "Counter 
Car,” a stool-and-counter affair 
seating 53 breakfastless commu¬ 
ters. Remodelled from a steel 
coach the car has been panelled 
with sheathing and given a 
beamed-ceiling effect. A series 
of 16 lamp shades depict hu¬ 
morous scenes in the life of the 
commuter, for his edification 
while downing his bacon and 
eggs, toast and coffee. 

+ 

Fireman Captures Wolf 

The height of collosal assin- 
inity was reached by a fireman 
on the Algoma Central when he 
crawled out on the front end of 
his locomotive, as it proceeded 
on its regular freight run, and 
captured a timber wolf with his 
bare hands. Seizing the animal 
by the tail he succeeded in get¬ 
ting it back into the cab, but 
only after it had bitten him 
savagely. Well, maybe this was 
only his story! 


Fore-armed if not Fore-warned 

The Canadian National Rail¬ 
ways Magazine tells of the cus- 
t o m e r who purchased tickets, 
presumably to Niagara Falls. 
With great hesitancy the young 
man approached the subject of 
Pullman accommodations. "Do 
you allow two to sleep in one 
berth?” he finally enquired. Po¬ 
litely incredulous, the clerk be¬ 
gan to explain that it was quite 
customary when the other, 
blushing furiously, dove into his 
pocket and produced a paper. 
"It’s all right, you know. 
Here’s my marriage license. I'm 
leaving on my honeymoon to¬ 
morrow. Do I have to show it 
to the conductor?" 

+ 

Bridge Train 

Now that the Boston and 
Maine has inaugurated the idea 
of non-stop bridge games lasting 
for the entire duration of the 
round trip from Boston to 
Montreal, we wonder who will 
attempt a dance marathon on 
rails. "More than twenty hours 
of continuous bridge” was prom¬ 
ised to the participants in the 
original venture, if that is any 
attraction. 

4 * 

Rod-riding De Luxe 

Two hoboes, discovered in 
the act of stealing a ride on the 
tender of an Illinois Central 
train on a balmy evening in 
Mississippi, were "unloaded" by 
the conductor but it was not 
until the light of day revealed 
the two rocking chairs on top 
of the tank that the full possi¬ 
bilities of such de luxe travel 
were made manifest. 

4 * 

Railroad Hedge 

J. L. Davis of Jersey Shore, 
Pa., is so enthusiastic about rail¬ 
roads that he has trimmed the 
hedge in front of his home to 
resemble a locomotive and three 
passenger coaches. 
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Jl Reflection 


well to take things as they be 
(j In peace, or strife, for weal or woe. 
But 'tis not up to you and me 
To sit inert and leave them so. 

If things are wrong, let’s make ’em right, 

If things are dull, let’s make them bright. 

And if they’re good, ’tis well to plan. 

To make them better if we can. 


- -John K. Bangs. 



